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during the war — in the Confederate service — and his letters describe 
vividly these "degraded" Tennessee "Yankees." As to 'Virginia — 
that part of it that the Federal Government made into a State, had sent 
its best men into the Confederate armies, and had these patriots been at 
home, Virginia would not have been " broken in twain." 

The Beginners of a Nation. By Edward Eggleston. 
(concluded.) 

Dr. Eggleston is peculiarly at home in religious discussion. He has 
been a close student of religious opinion; he is by temper especially 
fitted to deal with these problems, and his characterizations and distinc- 
tions on this head are among the most vital and interesting in the work. 
His hatred of abuses springing from a too intimate union of Church and 
State goes far, and he glows with impatience at the lack of tolerance and 
of freedom in thought and opinion wherever he finds it. He rejects 
utterly the convention "that intolerance in the first settlers was not just 
like other intolerance, and that their cruelty and injustice were justifiable 
under the circumstances." 

If the author may be thought sometimes unjust to a people or to an 
age as a whole, he is never so to an individual. There are many skilful 
portraitures in the volume. That of Captain John Smith is distinctly 
good. His merits and superiority are clearly admitted; there can be no 
doubt of his really great qualities in controlling men and apprehending 
the needs of a critical situation; he is found to be exceptionally trust- 
worthy in his geography; it is only in certain details of his narrative that 
Dr. Eggleston, influenced by the critics in his later study, finds the cap- 
tain vulnerable. This is a distinct advance in the rehabilitation of Cap- 
tain John, and indicates the marked change in the current which may 
perhaps go even farther, as in John Fiske's narrative. Other portrait 
sketches are noteworthy. The contrasts between the two Calverts in the 
account of the Maryland Colony, between Endecott and Winthrop, Cot- 
ton and Hooker, in Massachusetts, are admirable. Roger Williams, 
"the prophet of religious freedom," is the subject of a special chapter, 
so important in this evolution of the life of a people are regarded the 
principles contended for. 

Dr. Eggleston is a stylist as well as a historian, and this interest in 
style makes his volume all the more agreeable reading. In his own 
words, " I have sought to make this a work of art as well as of histori- 
cal science." Many of his sentences are sparkling, idiomatic, and flash- 
ing with point. Particularly the final sentences in his paragraphs scintillate 
with playful metaphor and form frequent condensed epigrammatic sum- 
maries. Illustrations abound. "It is not often that a great historical 
movement can be traced through a single rill to its fountain head " (page 
107). "In the last years of Elizabeth, Puritanism was molting, not 
dying " (page 123). " Perhaps we shall be truer to the probabilities of 
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human nature if we conclude that Robinson was able to mold a few of 
the best of them to great uses, and these became the significant digits 
which gave value to the ciphers" (page 157). "Williams was not a 
judge or a lawgiver; he was a poet in morals, enamored of perfection, 
and keeping his conscience purer than Galahad's " (page 283). " In the 
seventeenth century there was no place but the wilderness for such a John 
Baptist of the distant future as Roger Williams " (page 306). Here are 
others: "Puritanism was in its very nature aggressive, even meddle- 
some" (page 167). " Endecott went on fighting the Lord's battles 
against the Apollyons of his fancy, regardless of results" (page 200). 
" If the little Puritan Commonwealth seemed a frail canoe at first, it was 
navigated — considering its smallness one might rather say it was pad- 
dled — most skilfully" (page 266). "Puritanism had wrapped itself in 
the haircloth of austerity, it took grim delight in harsh forbiddings, and 
heaped up whole decalogues of thou-shalt-nots " (page 327). 

Very seldom a sentence is chanced upon that requires a careful or even 
second reading to understand: "Though he usually avoided the appear- 
ance of personal antagonism, every formidable rival he had left Mas- 
sachusetts early (page 279)." The ambiguity lies in an independent 
verb having the appearance of an auxiliary; and on the same is an ex- 
ample of a relative within the relative. 

The author's use of words and idioms is interesting. He has " dulci- 
fied," " downrightness," " disengagedness, " "come-outers," "broke 
his health," and "convalesced." The fondness for words in " osity " is 
distinct, as "sinuosity" and " ridiculosity; " while it would be interest- 
ing to count just how many times " scrupulosity " occurs in the single 
chapter on Roger Williams. 

Quite a matter of style is the author's method of dividing each chapter 
into numerous subdivisions — each complete in presenting a phase of the 
subject apart from the others. It is an excellent example of modern 
paragraphing with the topic sentence given in the margin. Closely 
allied with this matter of style is the method of relegating notes and ref- 
erences, not to the foot of the page to disturb the eye in reading, nor at 
the end of the volume where they are never sought, but at the close of 
each chapter as " Elucidations," distinguished by the eye in finer print. 
Still yet a pleasing feature not to be overlooked, and one adding much 
to the value and picturesqueness of the volume, is the eight clear maps 
prepared by Allegra Eggleston. An index is added by Charles Alex- 
ander Nelson. 

In conclusion the fitness of the dedication of this volume on " Life in 
the United States" "To the Right Honourable James Bryce, M. P.," 
will at once be felt. And nowhere more than in the wording of this 
dedication will appear Dr. Eggleston's care and consciousness and charm 
and sense of mastery over matter. 

J. B. Henneman. 



